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instead of rising, and whether we should not by 1900 have been
quite as unable, as we are to-day after fifty years of socialistic
policies, to pay for the vast imports of food necessary to sustain
our economy.

Thirdly, this century has seen such a constant and rapid rise
in prices'that it is almost impossible, psychologically, to think
ourselves back into an age of stable and very low prices, so
stable that wholesale prices at the end of the nineteenth century
were actually lower than at the beginning, and so low in com-
parison with those of the present day that comparisons of wage
rates have no meaning at all. Further, we live in an age where
leisure is the accepted goal of effort. The five-day week and the
seven-hour day are the accepted marks of a just and wholesome
economy. The nineteenth century began with a twelve-hour
day and ended with a ten-hour day and there was no minimum
wage. There were, therefore, grave abuses in under-organized
industries and these abuses monopolize the attention of a per-
fectionist generation which has been taught to be socially
conscious before being productive.

Finally, and perhaps most significantly, we live in an age
which has come to take for granted an unlimited outpouring of
public money on every conceivable object. That, even after
two world wars, there is still money available to pay out on
public health, education, and pensions is, in fact, not a criticism
of the meanness and callousness of our forefathers but a tribute
to the immense strength of the economy which they built up
and the resources which they conserved. But it is not in human
nature to feel indebted to the past and we do not wish to feel
that what we like to regard as the superior generosity of our age
is really nothing more high-minded than the distribution among
ourselves of the capital assets inherited from our grandfathers.

We must not suppose for a moment that the exalted senti-
ments of our contemporary reformers are peculiar to this age.
The utterance of elevated sentiments is the favourite occupation
of Englishmen, and the men of the Victorian age indulged in it
freely. Moreover, according to their lights, they possessed a
very active social conscience, but it issued in political rather than
in economic reforms. These reforms were the common interest
of the two great political parties as they developed during the